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The well-written additions of the revision fail to bring it up to the 
standard required by a profession whose unsparing work makes it a nig¬ 
gard of time. Niemeyer’s work, despite its graphic descriptions, its lucid 
and attractive style, its fulness of fact, of thought, its ineffaceable stamp 
of intellectual vigour and originality, or by very reason of all these, must 
take its place among medical classics, a. monument of its author’s great¬ 
ness. There, where it now rightly belongs, the less tinkering it has had 
since the hand that wrote it laid it down, the more valuable will it be, 
and he, who in the future shall desire to know Niemeyer, will turn not to 
the greatly improved and altered edition of Dr. Seitz, nor to the American 
translation of 1880, but to the last editions in which the revisions are the 
work of the author himself. 

To-day, when the announcement of the observations of Dr. Koch has 
bent anew the energies of pathologists upon the subject of the origin of 
consumption and tuberculosis, the familiar theories of Niemeyer assert 
their importance. J. C. W. 


Art. XXXIII .—Health Reports. 

1. Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Health of the State of Hew 

Jersey, 1881. Mount Holly, N. J. pp. 344. 

2. Fourth Biennial Report of the State Board of Health of Maryland, 

January, 1882. Frederick, Mil. pp. 212. 

3. Annual Report of the Board of Health of the State of Louisiana 

to the General Assembly for 1881. New Orleans, 1882. pp. 427. 

4. Third Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Illinois ; 

with the Official Register of Physicians and Midwives for 1880. 

Springfield, 1881. pp. 325. 

1. The New Jersey Health Report is, as we might anticipate from its 
being the production of such an eminent sanitarian as Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, 
replete with useful facts and valuable suggestions worthy of the high place 
which public hygiene has attained in modern civilization. 

As remarked by Dr. Hunt:— 

“The care of the public health is no longer regarded us merely a professional 
concern, or one of generous patronage. The welfare of the State and its highest 
material interests depend very much upon how far it promotes the health and 
life of the citizen. It is political economy that requires the closest attention to 
the subject. It has been said that the progress of a people can be tested by the 
exactness of the attention given to the prevention of preventable diseases. It 
woidd seem as if the test were a safe one, for the greatest progress in statistical 
inquiry, and in the provision of State oversight, has been made by those who in 
other respects are admitted to be the most prosperous.” 

It is gratifying to learn from the Report that the judicious improve¬ 
ments in drainage on a large scale at Bound Brook, where it may be 
remembered that a widespread epidemic of malarial fever, in 1880, 
attracted public attention, have almost entirely obviated this source of 
disease ; and that any recurrence of the typhoid fever epidemic at Prince¬ 
ton, so disgraceful, so shameful, to an institution claiming its high rank 
as an educational centre, is probably provided against by an improved 
system of water supply and sewerage. 
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Encouraging progress is stated to have been made in the important 
work of inspecting the condition of the hotels at the many sea-side resorts 
on the New Jersey coast, particularly in regard to the disposal of sewage 
and the provision of means for escape in case of tire. 

An effort of the very mildest kind has been inaugurated to regulate 
medical practice in the State by requiring practitioners to register and 
exhibit their diplomas, so that, without indorsing all these as competent 
physicians, the law demands that, in so serious and important a business 
as the special care of human life, the person who offers his services as a 
physician or surgeon must at least have the testimony of some incorporated 
school or licensing body that the necessary preliminary studies have been 
pursued. Reasonable complaint is expressed that the inspection of milk 
and the examination of foods, etc.., suspected of being adulterated, are in¬ 
complete for want of a suilicient appropriation from the Legislature. 

The first paper, entitled The Relation of the. State Board of Health to 
ovr Public School System, by Laban Dennis, M.I)., of Newark, is an 
earnest plea in favour of systematic instruction in anatomy, physiology, 
hygiene, and general sanitary science in all grades of schools and educa¬ 
tional institutions. In arguing against the supposed impracticability of 
this project, however, the author does not. seem to be aware that, on the 
continent of Europe, as, for example, in the city of Brussels, Dr. Janssens 
has had in operation an even more complete plan for the sanitary care 
and instruction of pupils in the public schools, with eminently satisfactory 
results. 

This essay is followed by interesting articles on Typhus Fever at 
Camden County Almshouse, by the Secretary; Facts as to the Abatement 
o f the Bound Brook Malaria, by C. 51. Field, M.D. ; and Citations from 
the Law Relating to Nuisances, by E. S. Atwater, Esq. 

The separate reports of the members of the Council of Analysts, which 
come next in order, give evidence of a great, amount of labour on sus¬ 
pected foods, drugs, etc., performed, too, largely as a matter of charity to 
the State, the compensation being totally inadequate. Among the more 
important results we note that tea and coffee were found generally pure, 
candies and spices were as generally adulterated, while sago and tapioca 
were entirely fictitious, being largely made up of corn starch (for which 
the careless blunder of “ Tea mais starch” in the report is doubtless in¬ 
tended). 

The Secretary further contributes instructive papers on Animals as 
Related to Human Disease, and the Care of the Public Health , and on A 
Study of Consumption as a Preventable Disease, which, with reports on 
vital statistics, circulars and laws, climatology, and a catalogue of the 
valuable library belonging to the board, make up the remainder of the 
volume. 

2. In the Maryland Report the detailed account of the work of the 
Board by the industrious Secretary, Dr. C. W. Chancellor, opens with a 
just and earnest tribute to the memory of Dr. Edward L. Howard, whose 
ability as a sanitarian renders his death a serious loss to the cause of 
sanitary science in this country. Considerable difficulty seems to have 
been found in establishing local health boards under the auspices of the 
State organization, but, thanks to the tireless efforts of the Secretary in 
arousing public attention by personal visits, hygienic lectures, etc., a ma¬ 
jority of the counties in Maryland are now furnished with this important. 
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means for the preservation of health. Dr. Chancellor’s report also con¬ 
tains much excellent advice in regard to disinfection, value of vaccination, 
protection against typhoid fever, scarlatina, diphtheria, and on kindred 
topics. 

Following the tables of vital statistics, and statements of some of the 
local health boards, appear sundry papers contributed by eminent medical 
gentlemen of Maryland. The first of these, by Prof. S. C. Chew, M.D., 
of the University of Maryland, on the Avoidable Causes of Bright’s 
d; sease , contains a strong plea against the abuse of alcohol, as one of 
tfie most- common and dangerous foes to the integrity of the renal organs. 
A second essay on I Voter, and the Water Supply of Cumberland, Aid., 
by Dr. D. P, Welfley, comprises the results of numerous samples of spring, 
well, cistern, and river waters, many of which were found to be suspicious 
or unfit for use. The third paper, on Physical Education , is furnished 
by Dr. Joseph T. Smith of Baltimore, and enunciates the same old but 
ever needed warnings against the neglect of due bodily for excessive men¬ 
tal exercise. 

An appendix, giving much judicious and timely popular information on 
sundry hygienic subjects, has been compiled by Dr. Chancellor from the 
Reports of the Massachusetts and Michigan Health Boards, and other 
original sources of sanitary knowledge; and the volume closes with an 
interesting account, also by the Secretary, of the Epidemic of Diphtheria 
in Frederick City, and of Smallpox in Charles Co., Md. 

3. More than one-third of the Louisiana Health Report is taken up 
with the further presentation of Dr. Jos. Jones’s side in his unfortunate 
quarrel with the National Board of Health. In it we find expressed in 
eloquent and forcible language the same bitter complaints of personal 
liberty invaded, individual judgment disputed, and constitutional rights 
assailed, which Prof. Jones has, we doubt not, often cut short, as they were 
poured out by unhappy patients and their luckless comrades, whom he has 
imprisoned in smallpox hospitals, or shut up in yellow fever quarantines 
sorely against their will. 

The really sanitary portion of the report, commencing on p. 120, con¬ 
siders first the admirable effort made by Prof. Jones, as President of the 
Board of Health, to restrict the sale of poisons and the adulteration of 
food in New Orleans. Poisoning by cyanide of potassium is illustrated 
by some interesting cases and an extended series of experiments upon 
animals, as is also the subject of poisoning by carbonic oxide and other 
gaseous impurities of the air. In his investigation of the different kinds 
of sugar and molasses in the New Orleans market, Dr. Jones concludes 
that the Louisiana is superior in every respect to the Cuba or the northern 
molasses; and that from an economic point of view live, pounds of glucose 
should only cost as much as two pounds of sucrose or cane sugar. Dr. 
Jones also points out the dangers from adulterated milk and infected meat, 
judiciously urging the systematic inspection of these two important articles 
of diet, which does not appear to have been as yet practised in New Or¬ 
leans. 

Section fourth of the report is devoted to th e. preventable causes of dis¬ 
eases and deaths arising from the infectious and contagious diseases. Under 
this head Dr. Jones treats at some length of yellow fever, in regard to 
which his extended experience of twenty-seven years renders his opinion 
of especial value. He declares that the older statements that yellow fever 
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never extended above a height of 2500 feet are shown to be incorrect ; 
that, however violent the disease may be at any place, “it is arrested from 
the day on which the earth is frozen, and such localities may then be 
visited with impunity by strangers,” that it is contagious, and as a general 
rule occurs but once during life. In regard to the prophylactic treatment, 
our author declares that “experience has established the possibility of 
excluding yellow fever from localities in which it has prevailed as an epi¬ 
demic, subsequent to its introduction from other regions, by means of an 
absolutely strict quarantine, But hitherto it lias been almost impossible 
to arrive at any definite conclusions as to the value of quarantine in those 
regions in which tlie disease is endemic and indigenous.” As to the value 
of disinfectants, he thinks it very doubtful whether much of the benefit 
claimed for them is not due to other causes, and in regard to quinine he 
maintains that it is of use rather as an antidote to tlie effects of the poison, 
than of the poison itself. Though no eilbrts have been made in New 
Orleans to control the spread of venereal disease. Dr. .Tones urges the 
question upon the attention of the Governor and Legislature, correctly 
maintaining that much good will be. accomplished by the institution of a 
proper system of medical inspection, treatment, and police regulation of 
prostitutes. 

Voluminous tables, etc., giving the meteorological, vital, and mortuary 
statistics of New Orleans, and pointing out the progress of sanitary reform, 
occupy Section V. of the Report; Section VI. is made up of the reports 
of sanitary inspectors, quarantine officers, and other officials ; and the last 
ninety pages ot the volume contain the detailed proceedings of the Board, 
which give evidence of a vast amount of useful sanitary work, chiefly, if 
not wholly, performed by its indefatigable and industrious President, Prof. 
Jones. 


4. Nearly five-sixths of the Illinois Report is made up of the official 
register of physicians and midwives, to whom certificates have been issued 
by the State Board of Health. This list of 5596 practitioners, who min¬ 
ister to the bodily ills of the 3,078,636 inhabitants of the State, may not 
be quite so instructive to sanitarians generally as health reports usually 
are, and yet it represents an extraordinary amount of careful and fruitful 
toil on the part of the officials, which must be more prolific to the people 
of the State, in the preservation of life and health than many far more 
pretentious essays. 

The volume opens with the report of the able Secretary, Dr. John II. 
Rauch, comprising the abstract of proceedings, and special statements in re¬ 
gard to canal and river improvements, on the Medical Practice Act, and on 
general sanitation. From these we learn that nine of the certificates for¬ 
merly granted had been revoked during the. year for cause, chielly unpro¬ 
fessional conduct, in some cases of a very flagrant character. Some of 
the medical colleges accused of selling diplomas without study, or after 
insufficient study, had been further investigated. Six of these institutions 
had raised their standard, and improved their course of instruction ; hut 
thirteen had been definitely rejected as not in “good standing,” and their 
diplomas refused. 

A most important document is the report of a committee appointed to 
recommend a standard which shall be required of colleges to entitle their 
diplomas to be accepted by the Illinois Board of Health. In order to 
tulfil their duty this committee addressed a circular of inquiries to the 
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medical colleges of the United States, and to numerous eminent medical 
medical gentlemen, which elicited eighty-seven replies. Upon the basis of 
these the committee advise that a medical college, to be considered in “ good 
standing,” must require a preliminary examination or its equivalent; must 
include in its courses of instruction (besides the usual seven branches), 
“ 8. Hygiene and sanitation ; 9. Medical jurisprudence must demand 
attendance on at least eighty per cent, of the lectures, in two full courses 
of five months each, not within the same year ; and must compel each 
student to study three full years, dissect during two courses, and attend 
two terms of clinical and hospital instruction. This report was unani¬ 
mously adopted, so that after the medical college session of 1882-83 it 
becomes the rule of the Board, and will, we hope and believe, do more to 
protect the people of Illinois from ignorant and knavish quacks, in the 
guise of true physicians, than any measure which has hitherto been insti¬ 
tuted by sanitary authorities in this country. An instructive table, oppo¬ 
site p. 46, showing the courses of study, etc. of colleges whose diplomas 
are recognized, informs us that of the 45 regular medical schools there 
mentioned 18 require an examination to be passed in “ Hygiene and 
Sanitation,” as a necessary condition for graduation. J. G. R. 


Art. XXXIV_ Supplement to the, Descriptive Catalogue of the Patho¬ 

logical Museum of the Pennsylvania Hospital. By Morris Long- 
streth, M.D., one of the Attending Physicians and Pathologist and 
Curator to the Pennsylvania Hospital, etc. pp. 219. Philadelphia: 
Collins, Printer, 1882. 

Without a good descriptive catalogue a museum is of very little use ; 
with one, it at once becomes an important means of study and instruction, 
more so, indeed, than is usually recognized. Any one who has attended 
a museum class at one of the London medical schools can appreciate the 
amount of practical information in medicine and surgery which can in this 
way be imparted. But in the absence of a systematic method, any in¬ 
telligent student, with a good catalogue in his hand, can devote profitable 
hours to study of this sort. Unfortunately, there are catalogues and cata¬ 
logues ; some are little more than transcripts of the labels on the jars ; 
others are concerned almost exclusively with the descriptions of the speci¬ 
mens; whereas the typical catalogue gives a resume of the history, as well 
as a detailed account of the preparation. To this last division belongs 
the one of the Museum of the Pennsylvania Hospital, prepared by Dr. 
Longstreth, which forms a supplement to the Descriptive Catalogue pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Pepper in 1869, and contains an account of the specimens 
added since that date. We once heard a master in the profession say that 
he judged a hospital by the way in which the post-mortem work was done; 
and there is much truth in the remark, for careful clinical men know full 
well that the key to many of the problems at which they work is to be 
found in the dead-house. This catalogue may be regarded as describing 
the more interesting specimens obtained from the hospital during the past 
ten years, and it shows at once the intimate relationship which exists 
between clinical and pathological work in this institution. A striking 
feature of it is the prominence given to clinical details; in almost every 



